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Human Rights 
* 


Mr. McKeon: For the last two and a half months we have watched the 
development of a war with increasing pessimism and mounting tensions. 
~ For a month the Security Council of the United Nations has been unable 
to come even to the consideration of the problem of aggression in Korea. 
A week from Tuesday the General Assembly of the United Nations will 
meet to consider, among other things, the Korean war and a proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

This is a time to talk-about how important it is to consider human 
rights in the crisis of the world. Bebler, your country has worked with 
the UN Commission on Human Rights. Do you think that the construc- 
tive work of the Commission is wasted because of the Korean war? 


Mr. Bester: In no way, definitely not. I think that this time was not 
wasted. We worked hard; and we will continue to work hard. The fact 
that the United Nations is working on that issue shows that and helps to 
bring the whole course of human rights ahead. 


Mr. McKeon: Oribe, do you see an immediate and practical relevance 
of human rights to the present situation? 


Mr. Ortse: Yes; I certainly do. For one thing I consider that the attack 
of the North Koreans against the South Koreans could not have been 
launched with such strength and as a surprise attack had the North 
Korean government been a really democratic one. Just think what 
would have happened in the position of North Korea if the executives 
were responsible before a congress and had had to explain to the people 
why they were rearming, why they were sending their soldiers against 
the South Koreans.. 

Mr. McKeon: Even the question of information would have been 
important. 


Mr. Orize: Of course. The question of information would have been 
fundamental, as the development of the situation has shown. On the other 
hand, I think, too, that the North Koreans would never have launched 
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the attack against South Korea if they had expected the South Koreans 
to offer strong resistance. 


Mr. McKeon: We are agreed, then, that human rights are important 
at this moment. That is not, I think, a conviction which all men share. 
I know that many Americans have been looking on the problem of 
human rights with increasing pessimism. It looks to many of them as if 
the condition of human rights has gotten worse in the last forty years. 
This pessimism, I suspect, is more widespread than that. And, therefore, 
before we go into the question of the human rights in this situation, we 
ought to explain a little the reasons for this optimism. 


Mr. Orie: There are several reasons for optimism. As a matter of fact, 
maybe we are considering it a little too common, because we see every 
day, and we read every day, about it in the newspapers. But this is the 
first time that there has been an international organization where the 
representatives of the governments of the world discussed, openly and 
freely, the question of human rights in their own countries; and in the 
neighboring countries; and in all the countries of the world. 


Mr. McKeon: One reason, then, is that we now have an international 
organization which is a forum for human rights. 

I suppose a second reason is that the long history of human rights 
presents a sweep which is carrying us, whether we know it or not, 
further. Is there a further reason? 


Mr. Ortse: If we look, for instance, at the achievements of the recent 
meeting of the Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations, we 
see that this commission has prepared a Draft Covenant on Human 
Rights, and what is very important is that this Draft Covenant includes 
in its text several articles which try to establish an organization of inter- 
national control for the execution of obligations in respect of human 
rights. This is very important because up to the moment all the countries 
of the world have agreed upon certain principles, but, when the time 
came of achieving an agreement on means of enforcement, then the 
unanimity disappeared. 


Mr. McKeon: I take it that your point would hold, even though at 
present there are some difficulties in achieving the practical operation. 
In other words, the door is open for implementation. 


Mr. Oripe: Yes. 
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Mr. McKeon: Bebler, do you see reason for optimism in the operation 
of UN with respect to human rights? 


Mr. Bezier: Absolutely! Here is a point which I wanted to make just 
a moment ago. Maybe one of the reasons for pessimism is the impression 
which the public could have got from our discussions in Lake Success 
that we advanced very slowly and that there are such differences of opin- 
ion that we will never reach our goal. 


Mr. McKeon: That impression was widespread in August. 


Mr. Bester: Certainly, certainly! But I think that the main reason for 
such a long and difficult discussion was the inherent difficulties in the 
problem—the fact that all the problems are really tremendous and in- 
volved and extremely long. 


Mr. McKeon: And you feel that the difficulty comes from the fact that 
you are really facing the problems now. 


Mk. Bester: That is right. If we work hard on them, we might spend 
another year. I would not like our listeners to have the impression that 
this General Assembly will solve the question and vote on a Covenant on 
Human Rights. I do not think so. The questions asked by the Social and 
Economic Council would rather point to the following procedure: That 
the General Assembly only will give some general ideas on the problem, 
the Covenant will come back to the Commission on Human Rights, and 
then we will have one more year of discussions of this problem. 


Mr. McKeon: You know, Bebler, I am a philosopher, and I like to 
translate these things into general terms. It seems to me that what you 
are saying is that in the United Nations, where the representatives of na- 
tions meet to debate, the debate for peace is against the constant danger 
of resort to violence. Consequently—and this is the point which I want to 
make—the moral issue is much more important than elsewhere. The 
moral issue is coming to the fore. We may begin to realize more fully 
throughout the world what we mean by the expression “we, the people of 
the world.” 

Mr. Bester: That is right. 

Mr. McKeon: This discussion so far has been rather large and general. 
I wonder if we can be more specific. We ought to find out whether we 
can say, concretely: What do you mean by human rights? How do we 
think about them? How do we operate? 
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Mr. Orrse: There might be many definitions of human rights. There 
have been, as a matter of fact, very different listings of human rights. 


Mr. McKgon: Is the listing the only way in which we can do it—the 
long list? They differ. 


Mr. Orisz: Yes, they differ in the listing. But what is true and what we 
are discovering more and more now in the United Nations is that, at 
the basis of the whole conception of human rights, there is the idea of the 
equality and equal dignity of man—the idea that all men are alike all 
over the world. 


Mr. McKeon: Well, this is an old idea. This is an idea which is shared 
by all the great religions of the world. The ancient philosophers talked 
about it. 


Mr. Orize: Of course, it is an old idea; but sometimes, during the last 
ten or fifteen years, many persons in the world thought that that old 
idea was almost forgotten. 


Mr. McKeon: Yes, but now it is coming forward. I think that there is 
another point which we ought to make in a general way. There is a great 
deal of difference concerning whether human rights are inherent in the 
nature of man. That is the way they are usually talked about in the 
classical statements, like the United States Declaration of Independence, 
the United States Bill of Rights, the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen. There is disagreement whether they are not this 
something which you can find in human nature by probing or rather 
something which comes out of the evolution of society—the history of 
man—what we can do living in association with each other. 

Bebler, how do you see the development of human rights at this time? 


Mr. Bester: I agree, naturally, with the opinion that human rights are 
relative. It means that concrete, materialized human rights of the human 
being are closely linked with the level of development of society. 


Mr. McKeon: And there is no use talking about human rights some- 
where in the heavens? 


Mr. Bester: Exactly, that is right; that is right. This leads us to 
another point which I like to stress, because I feel it important. In look- 
ing concretely on human rights, as they were throughout history, we 
find that there is a general trend toward more and more equality of 
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rights. I would not say broader and broader rights, because I do not 
know. The Roman slaveowner, for himself, as a person, had very broad 
rights. 


Mr. McKeon: A free man in Rome was free. 


Mr. Besier: He was very free, freer than we are now. He could kill his 
slaves, or do anything. We have not this right over our fellow-man. The 
trend means more and more equality. If you look at it from this point of 
_ view, then you see this general trend. It means that we are really advanc- 
ing from one social formation to another. 


Mr. McKeon: But let us enumerate. It is rather curious the way in 
which human rights have turned up in particular points. For example, 
there were, quite early, the demands for freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of opinion, freedom of assembly—these which are now 
under the general head of political and civil rights, rights which are 
guaranteed against interference, but joined particularly in the begin- 
nings of modern democracy with the right of the citizen to participate 
in government, to determine the way in which his whole social life will 
be determined. This is the first group of human rights that ever have 
been set up in formal declarations. 

What about more recent human rights? This first group, incidentally, 
are in national declarations. They are beginning to move into the inter- 
national field now. 


Mr. Orie: Yes, we can notice the general trend, and it is particularly 
remarkable to see that after the great wars in history and the great peace 
conferences there has always been a tendency to state something in 
behalf of the human person, to state something in connection with 
human rights. 

Mr. McKeon: Yes, beginning with the Peace at Westphalia and com- 
ing down to the point at which the United Nations sets up a special 
Commission for Human Rights, rights have been of international con- 
cern. 

Mr. Orie: Yes. 

Mr. McKeon: And while this international issue is being debated, I 
think that we ought to look at the situation in the world today. This is 
the first time, I think, in history when we can think of universal human 
rights—universal, that is, rights for all men. If you look at the Charter 
of the United Nations, one has to be impressed by the way in which, 
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throughout the Charter, this emphasis is made to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations, large and 
small—an affirmation which is against any discrimination in terms of 
race, sex, language, or religion. All men are involved. 

But the rights also include social rights and economic rights, which 
have been made possible by the progress of science, by the progress of 
technology, by the progress of industry, by the progress of political 
thought. That I think is our present situation, concretely. 

But let us look at another question. We had a Declaration of Human 
Rights which was approved by the General Assembly in 1948. We ought 
to set before our hearers the difference between the problem of the 
Declaration and the Covenant which is now being discussed. 


Mr. Bester: What I would stress here is not so much the difference as 
the danger of exaggerating too much this difference. The Declaration 
was, in my opinion, an aim—an ideal. But the Covenant—it means a 
convention, binding governments to give to their citizens such and such 
rights—is also not only a statement of what rights the citizens have now, 
at this very moment. You have in the Covenant, in the very beginning, a 
very important point which reads, “Where not already provided for by 
existing legislative or other measures, each state undertakes to take the 
necessary steps in accordance with its constitutional processes and with 
the provisions of this Covenant to adopt, within a reasonable time, such 
legislative or other measures as may be necessary to give effect to the rise 
of recognizing this Covenant.” 

It means that we expect governments, as representatives of their 
peoples, to undertake to give more rights than maybe at this very mo- 
ment the citizens of those states who are supposed to sign enjoy. 


Mr. McKeon: Yes. You are right in emphasizing this similarity, this 
continuity. The Declaration was a statement of moral purpose. The 
Covenant is an attempt to set up the legal machinery to implement that, 
in the form of a treaty. 


Mr. Bester: That is right. 


Mr. McKeon: This treaty must be ratified by the individual states. 
We have been talking, however, about declarations, covenants, about the 
things people say. How about what the United Nations has done? What 
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are the operations? How has the United Nations advanced, in concrete 
action, the interests of human rights? 


Mr. Orize: The United Nations, ever since the beginning of the 
organization—that is to say, during the Conference of San Francisco— 
was very, very much concerned with the question of human rights. And 
it was with general satisfaction that the provisions of the Charter, in con- 
nection with human rights, were adopted at San Francisco. 

But no sooner did the different organs of the United Nations begin to 
work than it had before it cases in which the problems of human 
rights were directly attacked. ‘These had to be faced by the organization. 
For instance, at the beginning we had in the General Assembly, and in 
the Security Council, different cases which raised the question of what 
action the United Nations could take in connection with human rights. 


Mr. McKeon: It is well, also, to look at the large history of the United 
Nations. Here, in a period of a little more than five years, hundreds of 
millions of people have come into at least the right to self-determination 
and self-government—the people of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
Philippines. That would have been impossible without the United Na- 
tions. There is also the question of human rights and technical assistance, 
the program which parallels in the United Nations the American Point 4 
program. 

Mr. Bezier: We entered here, really, a new sphere, did we not? I de- 
fine it as the rights of man as members of a collective, a large group of 
men, of a people, for instance, or citizens of a state when and where the 
people has formed itself as a state. This is certainly very important. 

But I would disagree with you in saying that without the United Na- 
tions all the liberations which you mentioned of Asian peoples would 
have been impossible. .. . 


Mr. McKeon: No, no. 

Mk. Bester: It was all through due processes. 

Mr. McKeon: No. What I meant is that it would not have been as 
peaceful. It would have been more violent. 

Mr. Bester: It may be. 


Mr. McKeon: There was a forum, a moral forum, to which to present 


the issue. 
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Mr. Bester: It may be. 


Mr. Orie: And I must say, as a matter of fact, that in very specific 
cases there has been United Nations decisive intervention in the creation 
of new states. You have the case, for instance, of Israel. 


Mr. Bester: That is true. 


Mr. Oripe: You had the problem of Palestine, and now the last Gen- 
eral Assembly decided that Libya, the former Italian colony, would be 
an independent and united state. And this is a new development in inter- 
national relations. We have an international organization which creates 
or which promotes the establishment of independent states. 


Mr. Beser: Certainly. And it is important. The point I wanted to 
make is that without the struggle of those peoples to become independ- 
ent, we could not have created those states. 


Mr. OrizeE: Of course. 


Mr. Besrer: They have to fight for themselves. I think that their 
liberty, and the existence of the United Nations as it is, with such a 
Charter as it has, are two sides or two phenomena of our time. They 
show precisely the high level which we have reached, already, in inter- 
national relations. 


Mr. Orie: Certainly. The United Nations cannot do something 
which the people themselves do not want. But the United Nations can- 
not create artificial political units if there is no will of the people... 


Mr. Beier: That is right. 


Mr. OrizeE:... to have these units created. 


Mr. McKeon: The list of the contributions of the United Nations to 
human rights would not be complete without referring to UNESCO— 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Among other things, that organization made a special study of human 
rights, in cooperation with the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. The book which was produced, as a result of that study, is the 
foundation of the home-study course which is connected with this 
program. 

If we had time, we ought to go into the practical difficulties. For 
example, one of the things which came up in the UNESCO discussion 
was that there was a difference between one group which emphasized 
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the basic importance of economic and social rights and the group which 
thought that political rights were important. There are special problems 
with individual rights, like the right to freedom of information, the right 
to work and security. And there are special problems which have to do 
with the danger of deception. 

I do not want to go into those questions now except that last one. 
That one I want to emphasize by pointing out that there is an extremely 
important strategy in the development of free men. That is illustrated 
_ by the way in which the word “peace” has been used. It has been used for 
propaganda purposes to such an extent that it becomes difficult to iden- 
tify one’s self with a peace movement. Instead, therefore, of talking about 
the means by which peace can be achieved, one looks, rather, to the 
organizations which sponsor the movement for peace. We must not 
permit that to be done with human rights. We must rather make an 
assertion of human rights which will depend upon the issue itself and 
not upon who sponsors the issue. 

It is necessary to investigate human rights—to investigate human 
rights in the various parts of the world—not only as the United Nations 
in the General Assembly will do. It is necessary to investigate the human 
rights of peoples not only in Hungary, in Rumania, in Bulgaria, of war 
prisoners, but also in South Africa. 

But let us spend our last few minutes on the question of how human 
rights can be enforced throughout the world. What is the relation of 
human rights to the whole operation of the United Nations? 


Mr. Besrer: The United Nations certainly can do a lot. As a believer 
in the strength of public opinion, I would say that the most important 
point is that through the United Nations more public opinion is being 
mobilized, so to speak, on such issues which really are of a great 
importance for the future of mankind and for the preservation of peace. 
And I come back to this point—that I defined the rights of man as mem- 
bers of a people. And I would mention paragraph 2 of Article I, of the 
UN Charter, which reads, “To develop friendly relations among nations, 
based on the respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
universal peace.” Here the Charter makes that link between strengthen- 
ing universal peace and recognizing rights of man. 


Mr. McKeon: How, concretely, can the United Nations do this? 
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Mr. Orrwe: Well, the United Nations has really embarked on very 
ambitious activities which will have, as a result, the promotion of masses 
of human beings all over the world to higher standards of living. And I 
think that this is one of the most effective ways of generalizing the 
respect of the human person and the safeguarding of human rights. 


Mr. McKeon: That is, there are positive means by which to raise 
standards, as well as merely negative ways of rectifying deviations from 
human rights. 

Let us turn finally to the question of what is the force behind human 
rights. How are we going to make them operative in the world? 


Mr. Bearer: Well, the main force, in my private opinion, is the force 
of those deprived of human rights—their will to achieve them and to 
obtain them. 


Mr. McKeon: And also the public opinion of the rest of the world wit- 
nessing this deprivation. 


Mr. Bester: That is right, that is right. 
Mr. McKeon: That is also important. 


Mr. Bester: Certainly. The feeling of solidarity of those who enjoy 
rights and those who do not. 


Mr. McKeon: We have come to the end of our time without coming 
to the end of the question. I think that we have come to some very 
important agreements upon the relevance and the practical utility of 
human rights, the need for the Covenant, the need of moral solidarity, 
understanding, and confidence in the pursuit and the acquisition, the 
maintenance of human rights. 

These issues upon which we have merely touched will be discussed 
more systematically in terms of the agreements of men, the differences of 
men in the four lessons which are presented in the course on human 
rights which are attached to this program. 

And those four lessons, with their background material, also raise ques- 
tions which all the men of the world should consider and should be able 
to answer if we are to survive the present crisis. 
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COURSE PROCEDURE 
* 


The four lessons printed here comprise the radio-home-study course “Human 
Ricuts.” Its objective is to aid in achieving an understanding of the nature and 
extent of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the meaning of this 
Declaration to the American citizen. 


This course may be used in three ways: 


1. Individuals may register with the Home-Study Department and submit 
written lessons to an instructor for comment and evaluation. 


2. As a discussion-home-study activity. A number of persons may register indi- 
vidually with the Home-Study Department and submit individual written lessons 
to an instuctor. Before preparing each lesson, this group would find it highly useful 
to sit together and discuss the reading for that lesson, using the questions of the 
lesson as focal points of argument. 

3. A group of individuals may use the lesson outline reprinted in this pamphlet 
as a discussion guide. Extra copies of this pamphlet may be ordered directly from 
the Radio Office, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Copies of the 
reading (see below) may be ordered from Columbia University Press, New York, 
New York. 


REGISTRATION 

You may register for this course with the Home-Study Department at any time, 
using the enrolment blank on page 33. The tuition fee is $7.50, for which you 
receive (1) a copy of The UNESCO Symposium, Human Rights: Comments and 
Interpretation; (2) complete instructional service; and (3) copies of appropriate 
Rounp Tasie pamphlets. Registrants will also be notified of Rounp Taste broad- 
casts on Human Rights during the time that they are active students. 

A Certificate of Completion will be awarded to each student who satisfactorily 
completes the written exercises. This course carries no credit. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Each month a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica will be awarded to that 
registrant in “Human Ricuts” who completes the course in the most satisfactory 
manner. The decision of a board of impartial judges will be final. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. Employees of the University of Chicago, The 
National Broadcasting Company, and Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., are not eligi- 
ble for this award. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


In March, 1947, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) initiated an inquiry concerning the 
foundations of human rights. The purpose of this inquiry, conducted 
among scholars and experts all over the world, was to facilitate the work 
of the Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations which had 
just started on the task of drafting a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The inquiry concentrated on two problems: (1) the significance for 
human rights of the historical changes in both ideas and material con- 
ditions during the two or three centuries since the classical statements 
of human rights (like the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution) ; (2) the possibility of recon- 
ciling or transcending basic political, economic, or ideological differ- 
ences in order to draft a common code of practices to protect and advance 
human rights today. 

The UNESCO Committee submitted a report to the UN Commission 
on Human Rights in July, 1947; the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, prepared by the Commission, was adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948; the draft of the 
first Covenant on Human Rights, completed by the Commission in May, 
1950, is now ready for submission to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. If adopted, it will be submitted to the UN member-states for 
ratification. 

Late in 1949 UNESCO published, under the title Human Rights: 
Comments and Interpretations, a selection of the replies to its original 
questionnaire. This symposium contains thirty-one contributions by au- 
thors who reflect the influence of the thirteen different nations of their 
origin and in so doing express widely divergent views. The problems 
treated in that symposium are those which must be faced in interpreting 
the Declaration of Human Rights and the Covenant and, more impor- 
tant, in carrying out their provisions. 

In an effort to help Americans prepare to solve these problems, the 
University of Chicago Rounp Taste and the Home-Study Department 
present this series of discussions and this home-study course for adults, 
based on the UNESCO Symposium. The Symposium publication, 
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Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations, will serve as the basic 
readings for study in this course.’ 

A fundamental responsibility of adult education is to translate funda- 
mental problems into terms which are clear and pertinent. In a free so- 
ciety, all men must participate, and participate equally, in its great de- 
cisions. The essays in the UNESCO volume are written by experts; 
many of the issues treated are unresolved because of technical contro- 
versies, political differences, and doctrinal oppositions; but peace and 
progress depend, not upon the writings of experts, but upon the decisions 
which are freely made by fully informed free men. 

This home-study course is intended to serve as a guide to four specific 
issues arising from the problem of human rights. Four lessons have been 
prepared on these issues, and specific references are given for each of the 
issues. But, before the lessons, you should read: (1) the Memorandum 
and Questionnaire on which the Symposium is based (pp. 251-57); (2) 
the Introduction and the thirty-one contributions which make up the 
body of the book; (3) the report of the Committee of Experts which 
restates the problem, sets forth the grounds of agreement which the Com- 
mittee found in the replies to the questionnaire, and formulates a basic 
list of rights (pp. 258-72) ; and (4) the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (pp. 273-80). You will also want to consult Appendix IV (pp. 
281-88) for information about each author as you read the various essays. 
Appropriate Rounp Tasie pamphlets, especially this one and the next 
one (Nos. 650 and 651), provide important supplementary reading 
throughout the course. 

The problems posed in this home-study course are difficult—but not 
technical—problems. The form of world society and the realization of 
human rights will be determined by the fashion in which they are solved 
—either by informal and intelligent decision of the people themselves 
or by measures imposed by agents, parties, or classes, either for the com- 
mon good or for something less than the common good. No less critical 
than the solutions themselves will be the means and methods of putting 
them into practice. | 


1 All page numbers below refer to this volume, Human Rights: Comments and Interpre- 
tations (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 
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HOW THE COURSE WORKS 

Individuals who register with the Home-Study Department should observe the 
following rules: 

1. Read the introduction and the assigned readings for each lesson carefully. 
Then read all the questions which comprise the written exercises for that lesson. 
At this point, you may wish to re-read some parts of the assigned reading. Then, 
write out the answers to the questions, as indicated in each lesson. Mail each assign- 
ment directly to your instructor. 

If you are studying as a member of a group, you will want to discuss each lesson 
before preparing the written exercises. 

2. You may proceed with your course as rapidly as compatible with good work. 
Good work involves time for careful reading and reflection as well as attention to 
the comments of the instructor on previous lessons. You should take at least a 
month on this course. Also it is advisable not to congest the work but to submit 
papers regularly. This is essential to the best results. You are expected to finish a 
course within twelve months from the end of the quarter in which you enrol. The 
quarters end on September 10, December 10, March 10, and June 10 of each year. 

3. Work the lessons in numerical order unless your instructor specifically allows 
you to do otherwise. Only one assignment should be sent at a time, unless the in- 
structor permits a different procedure. If assignments are submitted too hurriedly, 
they will be rejected. 

4. The report on a lesson must contain only the assignment; all personal com- 
munications should be written on a separate sheet. Only correspondence relating 
to the lessons or personal matters should be addressed to the instructor. All other 
correspondence regarding change of address, extension of time, books, etc., should 
be addressed to the Home-Study Department. 

5. Preparation of the recitation paper: 

a) If possible, use paper of light weight, 83 x 11 

b) Type or write legibly on one side of each sheet 

c) Leave a margin of two inches on the left side of each sheet 

d) Write your name and address, with the title of the course and the number 
of the recitation paper, at the top of the first page. Place your name at the 
top of each additional page 

e) Copy each question or problem as you come to it (unless your instructor 
directs you not to copy the question) and then answer it as briefly as clear- 
ness and reasonable completeness permit 

f) Number each page of a recitation paper 

6. Envelopes: 

a) If possible, use size 11 envelopes for sending in your lessons and size 10 
for self-addressed return envelopes 

4) Return envelopes must carry sufficient postage 

c) Write the name of the course on the lower left-hand corner of the enve- 
lope in which the recitation paper is enclosed: “Human Rights.” 

7. The tuition fee will not be refunded if your application has been accepted 
and if you have been duly enrolled in the course. 
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LESSON I 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS? 


The Issues and Agreements 

A brief history of the development of human rights is set forth in the 
questionnaire (pp. 251-55) as a basis for differentiating two working 
conceptions of human rights. Most of the essays in the first part of the 
Symposium make some reference to the framework of that history, and 
most of the contributors object to some portion of the statement of that 
history. The Report of the Committee contains a restatement of those 
portions of the history on which there seemed to be greatest common 
agreement (pp. 260-62, 263-66). 

In general, there was agreement that the meaning of rights and the 
possibility of securing them varied with periods, cultures, and nations 
and that rights are relative to economic opportunities, political institu- 
tions, and cultural ideals. In addition, most of the contributors agreed on 
these four points: 


1. The clear claim to human rights has been vastly extended to larger 
and larger groups until it now includes all mankind. 


2. Human rights have been increased in number and kind in the last 
two or three centuries. 


3. Economic and social rights and rights of inquiry and expression 
ought to be distinguished from civil and political rights. 


4. The fundamental conception of rights has been profoundly influ- 
enced by political, technological, industrial, and cultural changes. 


Yet, in spite of agreement on the significance and general character 
of the historical development of human rights, the interpretations of that 
history differ, sometimes radically, in the different essays. The critical 
reader should concern himself both with the facts of historical develop- 
ment and with the basic assumptions which are supported by those facts. 
The essays of the UNESCO Symposium tend to arrange their historical 
facts according to one of three sets of basic assumptions about the nature 


? Special Note: These lessons are study guides to the book, Human Rights. Therefore, 
in order easily to follow and to understand all the parts of the lesson guides, the reader 
must have the book at hand, since the discussion in each lesson is based entirely upon 


the book. 
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of human rights and the means by which they may be secured: (a) 
assumptions about the relation of the individual to society; (6) assump- 
tions about historical periods and the material conditions of peoples 
during them; and (c) assumptions about the nature of justice, truth, or 
goodness. The historical accounts, in turn, support one or another of the 
assumptions and seek the resolution of present-day problems in (a) po- 
litical institutions and the methods which they provide for coming to 
agreement, (4) basic needs and the economic instrumentalities to satisfy 
them, and (c) cultures and their dominant doctrines and beliefs. 

Since the facts seem clear and since there is no immediately apparent 
reason for conflict among the assumptions, the opposing interpretations 
are not easy to detect or judge. The questions below are designed to 
assist the student in his study of historical development in the sym- 
posium. 


Reading Assignment 


You should plan to read all the essays in Human Rights in the order 
in which they are printed. The assignment for the first lesson is, there- 
fore, pages 251-57 (the Questionnaire) and pages 7-77. However, since 
the first two lessons are based on approximately the first half of the book, 
additional references to later pages will be given in the questions of the 
first lesson, and you will be expected to use the earlier essays in the second 
lesson. 


Questions 


(Persons registered for the Home-Study Course should select three of 
these questions for written exercises to be submitted to the instructor. 
Be sure to include Question 6 in your three choices.) 


_ 1. A great many different assumptions have been made by philoso- 
phers and politicians about the relation of the individual and society. 
These assumptions play a very important role in determining what is 
meant by human rights and how they are secured. Three basic assump- 
tions about the way in which individuals are or should be related in 
society are made, or criticized, in the essays: (a) the theory that human 
law is based on natural law (an assumption common in eighteenth- 
century declarations of rights) ; (6) the theory that society depends upon 
balancing rights and duties; and (c) the theory that society must be 
understood in terms of its purposes which may be arranged in a scale of 
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values. Analyze the positions taken by each of the writers mentioned 
below in the respects indicated: 


a) Natural law is treated by some of the writers as a discarded and 
exploded assumption, while others consider it valid or at least defensible. 
The chief difference arises from the fact that those who object to “natu- 
ral rights” think that rights must be “absolute” (Lewis, pp. 54-56; Croce, 
p. 93), while their opponents argue that natural law varies with circum- 
stances and cultures (Maritain, pp. 13, 73-75; McKeon, pp. 36-38). What 
importance do you attach to “natural rights”? How would you recon- 
cile the differences among the four writers? 


b) Rights and duties are treated in four different ways in the essays in 
Human Rights: (1) Some of the writers assume that there can be rights 
only when there are corresponding duties (Lien, pp. 28-29; Maritain, 
p. 76; Croce, p. 93; Haesaerts, p. 100); (2) others stress the need for a 
new kind of duty or obligation corresponding to new social and eco- 
nomic rights (Carr, pp. 21-22; Lewis, p. 56); (3) Riezler (pp. 156-57) 
argues that it is desirable, on the contrary, to separate a declaration of 
rights from both duties and economic rights; (4) finally, Somerhausen 
(p. 32) argues that in contemporary society the strongest links between 
men are not derived from rights and duties but from material require- 
ments. After weighing these arguments state your views on the impor- 
tance of duties in determining rights in modern society. 


c) Scales of values are brought into the discussion in various ways. 
Some of the writers think that men must agree on a common scale of 
values; some argue that certain rights are more fundamental and that 
the others depend on them; and some argue that rights depend upon 
each other (Maritain, pp. 16-17; Somerhausen, pp. 33-34; McKeon, 
p. 44; Madariaga, p. 50). What importance do you attach to the scale 
of values in society? 


2. The history of man and of society is important in the interpre- 
tation of human rights, since man’s condition varies with the evolution 
of society. History is used differently by the different writers, however, 
and their conceptions of human rights are affected by these changes in 
historical interpretation. Show the influence of the uses of history listed 
below on their authors’ treatment of human rights and give your reasons 
for agreeing or disagreeing with each interpretation. 
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a) Lien traces the evolution of rights (pp. 24-26) through successive 
periods and revolutions as varying expressions of one basic right. 

b) Croce argues (p. 93) that a historical rather than a logical basis 
must be found for rights. 

c) Several of the essays divide the history of human rights into periods 
or stages. At least three different schemes, enumerated below, are stated 
in some detail. Compare them briefly and express your own opinion con- 
cerning the periods of the development of human rights. 

(1) Lewis (pp. 67-68) distinguishes two historical stages in the strug- 

gle for rights: political conflict and socioeconomic conflict; 

(2) Hessen (pp. 108 ff.) describes four stages in the development of 
the modern “State of Law”: the Absolute, the Liberal, the Demo- 
cratic, and the Socialist State; 

(3) Tchechko (p. 167) follows the traditional Marxist enumeration 
of five stages in the history of society: primitive community, 
slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. 


3. Much of the discussion of human rights today is in terms of the 
opposition of individualism versus collectivism or of liberalism versus 
communism. It is usually argued that the recognition of human rights 
depends upon accepting one or the other of the opposed doctrines. State 
your position on this question, using your reading in Human Rights: 
Comments and Interpretation as a basis for discussion and taking par- 
ticular account of the following problems: 

a) Is liberalism the only possible basis for human rights, as Croce 
argues (pp. 93-95), or are Lewis (p. 68) and Laski (p. 79) correct in 
holding that liberalism must be defeated if human rights are to be 
achieved? 

b) Is it true that liberty must be protected against those who seek to 
use it in order to destroy it (Lewis, pp. 62-63; Maritain, pp. 76-77), or 
is there greater danger to liberty in the use of that argument to suppress 
the liberty of those with whom one disagrees? Does a democratic state 
have the right or the duty, in times of peace, to take away freedom of 
speech, association, and political activity from groups which are working 
actively to destroy these freedoms? Discuss this problem, taking into 
account the following points: Who should decide when a group is a 
threat to freedom—the legislature or a legislative committee, the courts, 
vigilantes or a lynch mob, the executive or the Department of Justice, the 
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whole electorate? Can a state deny freedom to one group of the popu- 
lation and still preserve freedom for the rest? How shall membership 
in a subversive group be established against a man? What kinds of 
activity, under what kinds of conditions, can be considered dangerous 
to liberty? Give reasons for your answers. If you like, draw examples 
from both recent and earlier American or European history. 


4. What is the relationship between social and economic developments 
and human rights according to each of the following men: (a) Carr; 
(5) Somerhausen; (c) McKeon; (d) Laski; (e) Lewis? 


5. The history of human rights is usually made the basis for con- 
clusions about the methods which might be used to achieve human 
rights today. Three such conclusions are listed below. Indicate the 
method that you think is most likely to be effective. Give reasons for 
your choice. (Cite the relevant essays printed in Human Rights in your 
answer.) 

a) Political measures to secure rights by establishing political insti- 
tutions which can mediate differences and thus provide means by which 
to come to agreement. Social and economic rights tend to be determined 
within the framework of these political institutions. 

b) Social and economic measures to secure social and economic rights. 
Civic and political rights tend to be determined and limited by social 
and economic conditions. 

c) Ideological measures to discover an identity between the conflicting 
views or an inherent superiority in one or the other. 


6. No doubt you have definite opinions and strong convictions about 
human rights. As you proceed through these four lessons, you should 
relate the problems you treat to what might be called your personal decla- 
ration of human rights. Eventually you will want to compare them with 
the two declarations published in the Appendixes of Human Rights. 
At this point, you should take the first step: Prepare an outline of (a) 
the principles by which you define human rights and (4) the general 
areas of human relations in which you think human rights must be pro- 
tected. Indicate only the major areas, not specific rules or principles. One 
such area, for example, might be “Preparation for Adult Life, Including 
Education.” Another might be “Health and Sanitation, Including Hous- 
ing, Food, Clothing, Medical Care, Etc.” 
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LESSON II 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE OPPOSITIONS OF PRINCIPLES 
IN THE DEFENSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
The Issues and Agreements 

The theoretical justification of human rights is important not only 
because it states the grounds of human rights in man’s nature, his needs, 
_ and his social potentialities, but also because it provides motivation for 
the demand for and defense of those rights. At no previous time in his- 
tory has the discussion of human rights been more widespread in local 
communities, national governments, and international organizations and 
agencies. At no previous time in history has the argument concerning the 
principles on which rights are based and the actions by which they can 
be achieved so sharply divided the world. 

The UNESCO Committee was convinced that it is impossible and 
unnecessary to seek agreement on any single set of principles which all 
men must accept. Human rights do not depend on the promulgation or 
acceptance of a single philosophy or a single faith. They do require 
agreement concerning the dignity of man and the interdependence of 
right, liberty, and democracy, which is a kind of minimum philosophy; 
but this agreement may be justified by a variety of philosophies and 
should furnish a framework of rights within which a variety of doctrines 
may be cultivated freely (cf. pp. 260-63). The Committee was able to 
agree upon a list of rights and upon the further principle that those rights 
should be defined by agreement on methods of achieving them rather 
than by efforts to attain doctrinal or philosophic unanimity. 

The significance of the conclusions of the UNESCO Committee may 
be seen in the differences which separate men on the larger international 
problems of the world today. Some men think of the tensions which set 
nations and groups of nations in opposition primarily in political terms 
—the oppositions of political forms and political power with conse- 
quences in imperialistic ambitions and aggressions which can be re- 
solved only by the United Nations or some form of world government. 
Some think that political oppositions are a consequence of basic eco- 
nomic and social unrest arising from the unequal distribution, among 
men, of the benefits of technological and industrial advances. These 
persons argue that political oppositions are the result of an insecurity 
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which can be alleviated or removed by economic and technical measures. 
Others are convinced that more effective international political institu- 
tions and improved economic and social conditions can be achieved only 
through international understanding and the development of a sense of 
world community. The problem of extending and protecting human 
rights is a problem of avoiding an impasse among these three positions 
and of securing comparable status for human beings despite differences 
of political organization, economic structure, and philosophic or re- 
ligious doctrine. 


Reading 
Human Rights, pages 78-181, 258-72. 


Questions 

(Persons registered with the Home-Study Department should write 
answers to all these questions for their written exercises, to be submitted 
to the instructor.) 

Principles are appealed to by each of the writers in Human Rights, but 
principles are put to different uses in the various efforts which they make 
to secure agreement about human rights. In general, principles are found 
and used in the essays on human rights in three different ways. The 
questions below are concerned with whether these ways are practicable 
and whether or not the principles involved in these ways of coming to 
agreement are compatible with each other. Develop in some detail the 
solution which you prefer. 

1. Some of the writers argue that agreement about the principles of 
human rights is unnecessary and undesirable. Political institutions— 
state and national governments and international organizations—may 
be viewed as means of securing agreement in action among men com- 
mitted to different principles. Tolerance of doctrinal differences—that is, 
differences of principle—is one of the fundamental principles of democ- 
racy. This means that principles are important in the actions of men and 
groups, since they supply both the explanation and the motivation of 
actions, but agreement on common principles, beyond this tolerance and 
mutual respect, is unnecessary or ineffective for producing agreement on 
common action. Show how the different writers who share this convic- 
tion base it on: 

a) The distinction between the theoretic and the practical (Maritain, 
pp. 9-12, 72) ; 
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b) The distinction between a basic right everywhere the same and 
differing degrees of realization of that right in differing circumstances 
(Lien, pp. 26-28) ; 

c) The distinction between the methods of resolving philosophic or 
scientific problems and the methods of securing practical agreements 
(McKeon, pp. 45-46) ; 

d) The distinction between the common bases of human rights and 
the conflicting rights of individuals, groups, and the world (Madariaga, 
~ pp. 48-49; Wright, pp. 143-44); 

e) The distinction between the universal charter of rights and the laws 
and regulations by which to secure them (Haesaerts, pp. 97-98) or a de- 
nial of the possibility of separating a declaration from a covenant (Levi 
Carneiro, pp. 179-80). 


2. The principles which some of the writers appeal to are not princi- 
ples of men’s basic convictions but rather principles sought in the social 
structure of nations and cultures. This means that agreement must be 
found in customary actions and operating institutions. Examine the ways 
in which the different writers who share this conviction seek agree- 
ment in: 

a) The practices or intentions of different parts of the world (Carr, 
pp. 22-23) ; 

b) The synthesis of individualism and collectivism (Somerhausen, 
p- 33); 

c) The agreement in principle between liberal democracy and Com- 
munist democracy (Lewis, pp. 70-71; Somerville, pp. 154-55) ; 

d) The return of communism to liberal socialism and democracy 
(Hessen, pp. 133-36); 

e) The reconciliation of collectivization and individuation (Tielhard 


de Chardin, pp. 15455). 


3. Finally, some of the writers think that the principles in opposition 
in the discussion of human rights are irreconcilable and that a choice 
must therefore be made of: 

a) Liberalism as opposed to authoritarian-totalitarianism (Croce, pp. 
93-95) ; 

b) Socialism as opposed to capitalism (Laski, pp. 83, 86-88) ; or 

c) Marxism as a higher synthesis of the ideas of East and West 
(Tchechko, pp. 158-59). 
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4. You have just examined three ways in which principles affect agree- 
ment concerning human rights. Examine the principles by which you 
proposed, in the first lesson, to define human rights in your own decla- 
ration of rights in the light of the difficulties raised in securing agree- 
ment. This problem arises in two different forms in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, which is the statement of an ideal, and the 
Covenant, which will be a first step toward securing performance by 
legal devices in accordance with that ideal. What are the problems in- 
volved in translating a statement of rights into actual observation and 
performance? How can it be adjusted to the different “scales of values” 
of different cultures so that comparable respect of rights and actions to 
protect them might be expected? What economic or legal changes are 
necessary to secure recognition of rights? (Cite essays in Human Rights 
in the course of your arguments.) 


LESSON Ill 


ALTERED APPROACHES IN THE RECENT STRUGGLES 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Issues and Agreements 


Political, economic, and doctrinal issues were involved in the decla- 
rations of human rights promulgated in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries (e.g., the American Declaration of Independence, 
1776). In spite of the complexities of these issues, they did not lead to 
irreconcilable oppositions, because these declarations of human rights 
were national in character. They were made in the context of a political 
situation and tradition in which toleration of doctrinal differences 
was provided for and social and economic problems were treated 
primarily by provisions for property rights and police power. In recent 
decades, human rights have been considered in universal terms, as apply- 
ing to all men, to all nations, and to a world more or less unified in 
material needs and common dangers. In the search for a political frame 
within which to secure such rights, oppositions of national political sov- 
ereignties have been compounded and complicated both by the (a) oppo- 
sitions of the theories to justify opposed political institutions and by (6) 
opposed economic practices and theories for the advancement of social 
and economic welfare. The opposition of programs of action based on 
different principles originate in one or all of these differences. 
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The problems of human rights are not exhausted, however, in clashes 
and reconciliations of individualism and collectivism, liberalism and 
communism, “parliamentarian” democracy and “mass” democracy. In 
the first place, since universal rights are in question, the discussion in- 
volves all cultures, al] doctrines, and all ways of life—not only the domi- 
nant views of great powers, but also those attitudes in Europe and the 
Americas which tend to be forgotten when the world is divided into two 
opposing camps. The attitudes of the civilizations of the East, particu- 
larly of China, India, and Islam, likewise tend to be overlooked under 
these circumstances. 

In the second place, the conspicuous changes in the medern world have 
resulted from the advance of science and of its applications in industry 
and technology. Science has affected the meaning and accessibility of tra- 
ditional rights and has given rise to the need for new rights affecting 
the activities of science and other creative work. 

In the third place, new means of communication—in particular, press, 
radio, and film—have given an enlarged influence and power to com- 
munication and education in advancing or retarding the extension of 
human rights. These new means of communication have altered the con- 
ception of the right to information and to education. 

In the fourth place, during the last decade hundreds of millions of 
peoples—among others, the citizens of the Philippine Islands, India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia—have obtained the right of self-determination 
and self-government. The struggles of these peoples have underlined, 
as never before, the rights and aspirations of peoples who are still in a 
colonial or non-self-governing status, while the radical transformation 
of police methods and of the operation of law in many states during the 
past few decades has brought into prominence the problem of the rights 
of men accused or condemned as lawbreakers. 


Reading 
Human Rights, pages 182-249. 


Questions 
(Persons registered with the Home-Study Department should write 
answers to all these questions for their written exercises, to be submitted 


to the instructor.) 
1. The different cultures and religions of the world have contributed 
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to the meaning of human rights. Moreover, different rights are held in 
high esteem in different cultures, and different means would have to be 
used in different cultures to bring about the recognition of rights not 
traditionally observed. Select some of the problems of human rights re- 
sulting from the relations of cultures suggested by your readings in 
Human Rights, explain their significance, and suggest means by which 
to solve them—bearing in mind: 

a) The Western origin of political declarations of rights (Lo, p. 186; 
McKeon, p. 37) ; 

b) The emphasis on personality and spirit and on social relations sug- 
gested by thinkers like Confucius, Manu, and Buddha (Lo, p. 187; Pun- 
tambekar, p. 197) ; 


c) The claim that rights were granted without discrimination in early 
Islam as they were not in Europe, and the relation of that equality to the 
problem of reconciling the conflicting claims of liberty and the minimum 
requirements of human existence and security (Kabir, pp. 191-93) ; 

d) The possibility of using the methods of scientific inquiry to dis- 
cover means of preserving the rights based on different traditional values 
and yet transcending the ideological conflicts which separate the Western 
democracies and communistic Russia (Northrop, pp. 182-85). In con- 
nection with the last question, comment briefly upon the conditions of 
scientific inquiry in the Soviet Union as compared with other countries 
and upon the communication of Russian scientists with the scientists of 
the rest of the world. 


2. Science has contributed both means by which human rights in 
greater numbers may be realized by more men—and also new problems 
and dangers. Several of the essays are concerned with the contributions 
which science may make or the rights which scientists should have. 
Examine the suggestions which these essays make and comment on their 
value and practicability. In your comments take the position of any one of 
the four scientists. Tell why you agree with him, and treat the suggestions 
of the other three from that point of view, explaining in each case whether 
or not it is consistent with the position which you have chosen. 


a) Science can prevent, as the original bills of rights had only miti- 
gated, the two great threats to liberty: (1) the pressure of population on 
resources and (2) the trend to total war (Aldous Huxley, pp. 199-204) ; 
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b) Science can clarify, on the analogy of other organisms, the prob- 
lems of society (Gerard, pp. 205-8) ; i 

c) Science itself is in need, together with the other forms of creative 
expression, of a special statement of rights and duties (Burgers, pp. 
210-14) ; 

d) Science is involved, with the rest of human values, in a dilemma 
which can be solved only by the gradual evolution of a code of ethics 
which will fit the human race into a scientific world (Noyes, pp. 215-17). 


3. Consider the functions of information and education in a demo- 
cratic and free world. In your treatment of rights of information and 
education bear in mind: 

a) ‘The problems involved in distinguishing freedom of information, 
considered as an extension of freedom of expression and freedom of 
thought, from freedom of information, considered as an extension of the 
right to education (Maheu, pp. 218-22) ; 

6) The problems involved in achieving both freedom and discipline 
in education (Kandel, pp. 223-25). 

Treat both the question of the rights of man to information and edu- 
cation and also the question of the contribution of information and edu- 
cation to the exercise of other rights. Can uninformed and uneducated 
men be free? What kind of information services—subject to what regu- 
lations—and what kind of education—accessible to what men—are 
needed if the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is to be uni- 
versally observed? 


4. In your opinion, how can rights of non-self-governing peoples and 
colonial peoples be established rapidly, peacefully, and on a firm foun- 
dation (Elkin, pp. 239-41; Barnes, pp. 242-45) ? What can be done by 
international agreement to affect the status and treatment of prisoners 


(Fry, pp. 246-49) P 


5. Fill in the specific regulations of your draft statement of a decla- 
ration of human rights, bearing in mind problems of the relations of 
cultures, of special social, economic, and intellectual rights, and of the 
rights of subject peoples and prisoners. If your draft differs from the 
two declarations published in Human Rights, explain briefly the funda- 
mental differences and give the reasons for them. If your draft tends to 
agree with one rather than the other published declaration, explain the 
reasons for your preference. 
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LESSON IV 
THE PROBLEMS OF HUMAN RIGHTS FOR AMERICANS 


The Issues and Agreements 

In the UNESCO discussion there was widespread agreement that 
human rights are relative to the circumstances of men, that changes in 
circumstances have led to a vast extension of human rights and to a vast 
increase of rights relative to new aspects of human existence and expec- 
tation, and that the meaning and exercise of rights anywhere are today 
influenced by the condition of men everywhere. 

The effort to secure rights is a practical problem, and these agreements 
concerning the nature and importance of that problem have a direct 
bearing upon the course of action which might properly be taken by 
every group, culture, and nation in the world. Americans have a par- 
ticular stake in human rights and a large responsibility for their further- 
ance. The rights proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence and 
established in the American Constitution have profoundly influenced 
the ideas and political practices of the world; the innovations of Ameri- 
can industry and technology have contributed to the material transfor- 
mation of the conditions of life throughout the world; the example, 
action, and leadership of the United States may be decisive factors in 
determining the world community which is emerging from the far- 
reaching changes which are in process at the present time. 

A practical problem is a problem of what can be done. The problems 
of human rights for Americans are problems of the domestic and inter- 
national action which can be affected by the American peoples. We 
Americans have become aware of dangers to our tradition of rights and 
freedom; yet, in our efforts to preserve the American tradition, we are 
not always aware of the transformation by which the liberties and the 
individualism, which contributed to our progress, may be made argu- 
ments for the preservation of the inequalities or the inequities in the 
status quo. 

We are proud of our practical viewpoint and technical skill; yet we 
are only slowly succeeding in bringing the minimum benefits of our 
technology to all our citizens. We have not resolved the relationship of 
expert knowledge to public problems. We alternate between political 
manipulations without benefit of wisdom and utopian hopes that the 
expert will resolve our problems by anticipating, predicting, or ma- 
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neuvering the reactions of men. We recognize that civil and political 
rights are the bases of our political and social system and also, what is 
even more important, that they are a means to test ideas in free compe- 
tition and to establish policies by discussion and agreement. Yet, we are 
yielding our confidence in ideas to a fear of differences. Under the guise 
of resisting the dangers to freedom which come from the oppressive 
measures of communism, we permit conformity to become a cardinal 
virtue, and we determine merit, as well as guilt, by association. 

We have made strides in our participation in international action. We 
have abandoned our isolationism over a period of a few decades. We 
have operated effectively in the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies; and we have devised the Marshall Plan to assist war-ravaged nations 
to attain or to preserve freedom. But we have found it difficult to avoid 
interference in internal affairs and still encourage democracy, and we 
have been negligent and slow in associating ourselves with the move- 
ments of peoples aspiring to the liberties which we have acquired. We 
have made a radical step in international morality by recognizing, in the 
President’s Point IV program and in the United Nations program for 
technical assistance, the responsibility of all men for the condition of 
underprivileged peoples. But we have not found a way to provide eco- 
nomic assistance without arousing the fear of economic imperialism. We 
have come to recognize the importance of international understanding; 
but we have not succeeded in making our motives and actions intelligible 
to other peoples, and we have not learned how understanding of our- 
selves and others may be used effectively to prevent war or to promote 
security. 


Reading 

Human Rights, pages 268-80. 

“Draft International Covenant on Human Rights,” reprinted in 
Rounp Tasre pamphlet No. 651. 


Questions 

(If you are registered with the Home-Study Department, select four 
of these questions for your written exercises. Be sure to include Ques- 
tion 3.) 
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Human Rights in the United States 


1. 2) Make a list of the achievements and deficiencies of your local 
community and of the United States, checking them against the rights 
enumerated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Appendix 
III, pp. 273-80) and the UNESCO list of Human Rights (Appendix II, 
pp. 268-72). How far do our practices fall short of these statements of 
purpose and intention? What measures might be taken to reduce the 
discrepancies? 

b) If the Covenant on Human Rights is approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, it will be submitted to the United 
States Senate for approval. What measures, if any, should be taken to 
prepare for its ratification? The irresponsible and inquisitorial methods 
sometimes employed by men in positions of trust arise from a wide- 
spread state of apathy, fear, or brutal cynicism. What measures are 
needed to implant in the minds of Americans and their elected repre- 
sentatives a sense of responsibility, confidence, and moral purpose? 


2. Assume that the Covenant on Human Rights is now before the 
Senate for ratification. If you wrote your senator, asking him to vote 
for or against the Covenant, what reasons would you give? 


3. In times of stress and opposition, it is part of wisdom to understand 
one’s opponents and, if possible, to learn from them. What are the symp- 
toms of nascent authoritarianism and the devices of the police state? 
In your opinion, what are the needs, inequities, and insecurities which 
have made it possible for the doctrines of communism to succeed against 
liberal democratic movements in some nations? 


Human Rights in the Relations of Nations 


4. a) Problems of international political policy depend for their reso- 
lution in detail upon the technical knowledge and restricted information 
of diplomats and statesmen, but their fundamental determination is 
within the power of the citizens of a free country. How can the test 
of basic rights be applied to questions of international policy? The imple- 
mentation of universal rights is a problem of the individual nations. 
How can practices in the United States be made to influence practices 
elsewhere? tee 

b) Problems of the contribution which the United States might make 
to the material and technical assistance of other peoples are likewise 
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highly technical in detail, but every American citizen will have to decide 
what bearing health, subsistence, and security have upon the rights and 
freedoms which he seeks for himself and others. How can the minimum 
provision against hunger, disease, unemployment, and insecurity, which 
communism professes to make for the underprivileged and destitute, be 
secured for the peoples of the world without loss of rights and freedom? 


5. In the developing community of the world what can the American 
citizen do in order (a) to acquire a knowledge and understanding of 
other peoples sufficient to serve as a basis for international understand- 
ing, (4) to improve the conception which other peoples have of the 
United States as part of that community, and (c) to contribute, through 
the exercise and recognition of human rights, to the leadership afforded 
by Americans in the world community? 


6. Examine the draft declaration of human rights which you have 
prepared in relation to the special problems of human rights in the 
United States. With respect to which rights do you think a campaign 
of action is most urgently needed? Give your reasons for this convic- 
tion and outline briefly the actions which you think would be effective. 
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